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CONSIDERATIONS,  ^c. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  the   EARL  of  LIVERPOOL,   First  Lord 
Commissioner  of  His  Majesty  s  Treasury^  Sfc.  Sfc, 


My  Lord,  Edinburgh,  2d  November,  1822. 

I  HAD  the  honour  of  addressing  your  Lordship  upon  a 
former  occasion,  with  the  view  not  only  of  pointing  out  the  causes 
of  the  distress  that  then  so  generally  prevailed  in  this  country,  but 
also  of  suggesting  a  remedy  which  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  ade- 
quate to  the  removal  of  that  distress.  I  do  not  mean,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, to  intrude  upon  your  Lordship  any  further  observations  upon 
that  plan ;  but  I  feel  impelled  again  to  address  your  Lordship,  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out,  in  what  I  hope  may  be  a  clear  and  sa- 
tisfactory manner,  not  merely  the  propriety,  but  the  absolute  neces- 
sity, of  making  more  minute  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  the 
country  than  has  yet  been  done,  and  adopting  such  mode  of  relief  as 
may  be  considered  efficient  in  reestablishing  that  equilibrium  in  the 
rights  and  property  of  the  different  classes  of  society,  which  have 
been  so  much  deranged,  and  which  apparently  are  approaching  to  a 
state  of  still  further  derangement. 

The  subject  of  this  inquiry  is  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  it  is 
possible  I  may  altogether  fail  in  the  object  I  have  in  view  ;  but,  even 
if  this  were  to  be  the  case,  I  may  yet  have  the  good  fortune  to  sug- 
gest some  views  and  considerations  that  may  be  of  use  to  an  en- 
lightened politician  who  has  the  inclination  and  the  power  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

The  principal  object  I  have  in  view  at  present  is,  to  point  out  a 
mode  either  of  ascertaining  or  approximating  to  the  true  and  actual 
revenue  of  the  country,  so  as  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
amount  of  the  taxable  revenue  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  amount  of 
taxes  actually  levied  out  of  it  on  the  other  ;  that  your  Lordship,  and 
others  interested,  may  be  able  to  judge,  from  the  simplest  view  of 
the  affairs  of  the  country  that  can  be  given,  whether  the  country  is 
likely  to  prosper  by  persevering  in  the  present  system,  and  whether 
it  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  change  that  system,  at  least  in 
the  mean  time. 

I  principally  allude  to  the  fact  of  the  country  being  brought  back 
to  use  a  coin  currency,  in  place  of  a  paper  currency  formerly  used, 
and  depreciated  much  below  the  value  of  the  coin  currency ;  and 
the  result  that  I  expect  to  come  to  is,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  mere 
convenience  or  expediency  whether  the  country  is  to  persevere  in 
the  one,  but '  that  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  Legislature 
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must  retrace  their  steps,  and  resort  back  to  the  other,  before  the 
country  can  be  in  a  capacity  to  afford  a  tax  sufficient  to  pay  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  debt,  and  the  other  demands  of  Government. 

In  following  out  this  investigation,  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to  iur 
quire  from  whence  the  revenue  of  every  country  is  derived — what 
part  of  it  is  capable  of  suffering  taxation — and  what  may  be  the 
actual  revenue  of  Grpat  Britain ;  and,  if  we  can  find  out  this,  it  will 
be  natural  and  convenient  for  us  to  make  a  comparison  between  that 
revenue  and  the  amount  of  taxes  actually  levied  out  of  it. 

It  may  happen,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  to  be  made  pretty 
apparent,  that  taxes  fall  either  wholly  or  principally  upon  the  rent 
of  land,  and  that  commerce  is  only  capable  of  being  taxed  upon 
particular  occasions,  and  not  permanently,  but  for  intervals.  The 
inquiry  may  be  particularly  useful  in  pointing  out  the  hardships  at 
present  suffered  by  the  landed  interest,  and  the  still  greater  evils 
that  must  afflict  them  by  a  perseverance  in  the  present  system. 

The  inquiry  I  now  propose  proceeds,  no  doubt,  upon  the  assump- 
tion, that  the  cause  of  the  present  distress  arises  from  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments ;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  use  any  argument  tq 
prove  this  fact,  but  may  refer  your  Lordship  to  my  letter,  dated 
2d  March  1821,  wherein  I  consider  that  question  sufficiently  proved, 
as  now  assumed. 

It  is  pretty  evident,  that  the  gross  revenue  of  every  country  must 
be  derived,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  produce  of  its  lands,  mines, 
rivers  and  shores ;  and,  whether  we  value  these  productions  in  money 
or  in  kind,  they  are  truly  the  origin  of  all  commodities,  and  afford 
subsistence  to  the  human  species,  as  well  as  to  all  the  animals.  The 
possession  of  a  territory,  however,  although  the  most  fertile  in  all 
natural  productions,  is  not  of  itself  capable  of  affording  any  re- 
venue without  some  labour ;  and  it  is  the  application  of  the  labour 
and  industry  of  man,  and  such  animals  as  he  can  bring  under  his 
fjontrol,  applied  to  the  lands,  mines,  &c.  that  create  any  revenue 
whatever.  I  meap  to  distinguish  the  territory,  or  lands,  mines,  &c. 
being  the  subject  upon  which  industry  is  exerted,  by  the  name  of 
Capital  Stock  ;  but  under  this  head,  I  mean  also  to  include  all  im- 
plements required  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  lands,  mines,  &c. 
more  productive ;  and,  of  course,  the  words  Capital  Stock  include 
(Every  kind  of  machinery. 

The  word  Stock  has  been  frequently  employed  tq  express,  not  the 
real  stock  of  the  country,  but  the  representative  of  that  stock  which 
I  would  term  Personal  Obligements,  including  all  the  obligations  of 
individuals,  or  of  bodies,  to  pay  to  other  individuals,  or  to  other 
bodies,  certain  sums  of  money,  or  to  produce  to  them  certain  com- 
modities. These  obligations  are  not  of  themselves  stock,  but  they 
may  be  the  representatives  of  stock,  where  they  are  undertaken  by 
individuals  or  bodies  who  are  actually  possessed  of  stock,  because 
they  may  be  converted  into  stock  by  the  debtor  in  the  obligatioa 
transferring  his  stock  to  the  creditor,  in  extinction  of  the  obligation. 
Where  the  debtor  has  no  stock,  the  obligation  of  course  does  not  vct 
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present  stock  ;  and  it  follows,  that  the  obligation  may  either  represent 
stock  or  not  represent  it,  and  may  represent  it  in  whole  or  in  part ; 
and  it  also  follows,  that  all  the  personal  obligements  of  any  commu- 
nity summed  together,  must  be  equal  to,  or  less  than  the  whole 
stock  of  the  community ;  and,  in  so  far  as  these  personal  obligements 
exceed  the  stock  of  the  community,  they  so  far  have  nothing  to  re- 
present, and  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  brought  down  to  the  value  of 
that  which  they  are  to  represent. 

The  annuities,  for  example,  payable  by  Government,  represent  a 
revenue  in  real  stock  to  that  amount ;  but  if  the  country  cannot  af- 
ford a  permanent  revenue  to  that  extent,  it  is  quite  clear,  that, 
sooner  or  latter,  the  personal  obligements  of  Government  must  cease 
to  represent  stock  to  their  full  amount ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the 
personal  obligements  of  an  individual  who  has  a  property  worth 
20,000/.,  and  owes  debts  to  that  amount,  may  be  said  to  be  repre- 
sented by  stock,  or  to  be  of  full  value  ;  but,  upon  his  property  fall- 
ing down  to  be  worth  10,000/.  only,  his  personal  obligements  must 
also  fall  down  to  the  same  value ;  and,  of  course,  it  may  happen  that 
the  personal  obligements  of  a  community  may  nc)t  represent  the  stock 
of  that  community,  when,  from  some  particular  cause,  the  stock  of 
the  community  is  made  to  change  its  value  to  a  smaller  amount. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  attempt  to  introduce  new  terms ;  and 
therefore  I  will  use  the  word  Stock  to  express  these  personal  oblige- 
ments, or  the  representatives  of  Capital  Stock,  such  as  the  annuities 
of  Government,  and  the  debts  due  by  and  to  bodies  and  individuals. 

The  application  of  labour  to  the  Capital  Stock  of  a  country,  pro- 
duces its  revenue,  whethei-  this  revenue  arises  from  lands,  mines, 
rivers,  &c. ;  and  the  value  of  the  produce  is  estimated  in  kind,  by 
the  trouble  of  producing  it ;  but  its  value  in  money  depends  entire- 
ly upon  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium.  This  is  a  position 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  take  any  pains  in  illustrating.  It  seems  now 
to  be  generally  admitted,  and  can  hardly  allow  of  any  serious  dis- 
pute, although  an  insinuation  to  tlie  contrary  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  men  of  considerable  abilities.  It  has  been  alleged,  that 
taxes  tend  to  increase  the  money  value  of  commodities ;  and  it  is 
true,  that  the  price  of  a  commodity  may  be  partly  composed  of 
taxes  ;  but  when  this  happens,  the  price  of  some  other  commodity 
must  be  lessened  precisely  in  the  same  ratio  by  which  this  is  in- 
creased, because  it  is  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium,  or  the 
exchangeable  value  that  regulates  the  price  of  commodities  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  if  the  Society  are  compelled  to  pay  a  larger  portion  of 
that  circulating  medium  for  one  commodity  by  means  of  burdening 
it  with  a  tax,  they  must  either  decline  using  the  commodity,  and  of 
course  refuse  to  pay  the  tax,  or  withdraw  from  the  price  of  some 
other  commodities  that  portion  of  value  which  must  go  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  taxed  commodity ;  and  they  must  always  do  this 
when  a  tax  is  laid  upon  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  value  that  attaches  to  commodities  in  kind  is  naturally  in 
proportion  to  their  quantities ;  but  a  variety  of  other  causes  may  tend 
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to  derange  that  principle ;  such  as  the  passions  and  propensities  of 
mankind  for  particular  commodities,  and  the  quantity  that  may  be 
brought  to  market  to  supply  their  wants.  But  although  there  are  a 
variety  of  other  causes  which  may  tend  to  make  the  value  of  commo- 
dities fluctuate,  and  sometimes  to  change  their  natural  relation  to 
each  other,  yet  the  fundamental  principle  of  value  must  be  that  of 
their  relative  quantity.  A  community  that  produces,  within  any 
given  period,  1000  quarters  of  wheat  and  200  bullocks,  has  a  reve- 
nue to  that  extent ;  and  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  wheat  and 
the  bullocks  is  five  quarters  of  wheat  to  one  bullock  ;  and  when  a 
circulating  medium  is  introduced  to  come  in  place  of  these  exchanges 
in  kind,  it  will  naturally  apply  to  each  of  them  in  the  same  ratio,  al- 
though this  proportion  may  be  varied  at  times  by  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  whatever  way  the  produce  of  stock  is  to  be  valued,  it  is  quite 
clear  the  labour  that  produces  it  falls  as  a  burden  upon  its  value. 
Let  us  take  an  example  in  land.  A  well-conducted  farm  produces 
annually  a  certain  quantity  of  food  for  the  use  of  man,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  food  for  the  use  of  horses  and  other  animals ;  but  no 
part  of  this  produce  can  be  removed  from  the  ground  till  the  la- 
bourers who  produce  it  are  remunerated  for  their  labour.  These 
labourers  consist  of  the  farmer,  his  overseer,  hinds,  common  labour- 
ers, tradesmen  and  mechanics  ;  and  if  all  these  labourers  were  to  be 
paid  in  kind,  it  is  quite  clear  they  must  be  fed  off  the  produce  of  the 
farm  ;  and  it  is  only  after  feeding  and  clothing  them,  that  there  is 
any  free  produce  to  be  earned  to  market.  If  they  are  to  be  paid  in 
money,  the  wages  of  their  labour  become  a  burden  upon  the  gross 
produce ;  and  m)  part  of  that  produce  can  be  taken  either  by  one  or 
other  till  these  labourers  be  paid. 

Their  labour  is  regulated  by  the  demand  there  is  for  it,  and  the 
number  of  labourers  capable  of  performing  it.  The  remuneration  of 
the  lowest  labourer  is  least,  because  it  requires  Httle  eJse  than  bodily 
strength,  and  it  is  open  to  the  competition  of  the  whole  community  ; 
but  it  must  be  equal  to  his  subsistence,  otherwise  his  labour  cannot 
be  continued.  This  subsistence  may  vary  in  different  countries,  and 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  habits  of  the  people ;  but  if 
the  habit  is  formed,  and  the  people  fix  upon  a  certain  minimum  as 
the  value  of  their  labour,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  alter  it,  and  that 
value  of  course  becomes  the  minimum  of  labour  ;  and  whatever  it  is, 
it  must  be  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  capital  stock  against  which 
the  labour  is  employed.  The  labour  of  the  hind  is  entitled  to  a 
higher  remuneration,  because  he  has  a  greater  variety  of  work  to 
perform,  and  requires  more  information,  and  of  course  excludes  a 
certain  portion  of  the  community  from  competition  in  his  labour ;  but 
it  very  little  exceeds  the  remuneration  of  the  common  labourer  ; 
and  whatever  it  is,  must  also  be  paid  out  of  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
duce. The  remuneration  given  to  tradesmen,  such  as  cart  and 
plough-wrights,  smiths,  saddlers,  &c.  must  be  still  greater,  because 
they  are  not  only  better  informed,  but  they  require  a  small  capital 
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t^  Stocik  to  carry  on  their  trade,  and  of  course  exclude  a  still  greater 
number  of  the  community  from  competition  with  them.  They  may 
hot  labour  exclusively  for  one  farm.  Their  labour  may  be  sufficient 
for  a  considerable  number ;  but  whatever  it  is,  it  must  also  be  paid 
out  of  the  first  part  of  the  produce,  before  any  part  can  go  to  mar- 
ket, or  be  taken  either  by  the  farmer  or  the  proprietor.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  mechanic  or  mill-wright  must  be  paid  for  his  labour,  and 
the  farmer  or  his  overseer  must  also  be  paid  ;  and  their  remuneration 
is  fixed  precisely  upon  the  same  principles.  The  information  and 
intelligence  necessary  for  their  department  are  considerably  increas- 
ed, and  the  capital  they  require  is  also  greater  ;  and  of  course  they 
exclude  considerable  numbers  from  a  competition  with  them,  and 
they  must  have  a  corresponding  remuneration;  and  this  remunera- 
tion, whatever  it  is,  must  also  be  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
farm,  before  any  part  of  it  can  either  go  to  the  market,  or  be  given 
to  the  landlord. 

It  must  be  kept  in  view,  that,  while  speaking  of  the  tenant,  we 
view  him  solely  as  a  labourer,  or  superintendant  only.  When,  by 
means  of  leases,  which  are  more  common  in  Scotland,  he  has  a  real 
right  in  the  land  for  a  certain  specific  term,  he  partakes  of  the  cha- 
racter both  of  landlord  and  tenant ;  and  he  may  happen,  by  means 
of  a  lucky  bargain,  to  draw,  during  his  lease,  not  merely  a  remune- 
ration equal  to  his  labour  and  his  capital,  but  a  portion  of  the  rent, 
which  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  the  landlord.  He  may  also 
make  an  unlucky  bargain,  and,  by  that  means,  get  no  remuneration 
either  for  his  labour  or  stock,  but,  on  the  contrar\^,  suffer  the  loss  of 
his  stock.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  him  in  the  first  case, 
because  he  then  encroaches  upon  the  rights  of  the  landlord  ;  and  it 
would  be  anomalous,  while  treating  him  as  a  labourer,  to  suppose  him 
in  the  situation  of  the  latter  case. 

We  have  already  pointed  out,  that  the  whole  expense  of  labour, 
up  to  the  remuneration  of  the  tenant,  falls  as  a  burden  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  land  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  we  may  also  show,  that  there 
is  an  additional  burden,  necessary  to  bring  the  produce  of  land  to 
market ;  that  is,  the  value  of  the  superintending  care  of  the  landlord 
or  his  factor. 

An  estate  may  be  divided  into  ten  or  more  farms,  and  it  may  re- 
quire the  constant  attention  of  a  vigilant  factor  or  proprietor  to  ma- 
nage the  affairs  of  the  estate,  and  the  remuneration  of  such  proprietor 
or  factor  is  part  of  the  wages  of  production,  and  as  necessary  to  be 
paid  as  the  wages  of  any  of  the  other  labourers,  and  must  in  all  cases 
fall  as  a  burden  upon  the  produce. 

What  remains,  after  paying  all  these  labourers,  we  call  rent,  and 
it  is  only  rent,  we  allege,  that  can  suffer  any  portion  of  taxation  ; 
and  rent  may  be  taken  to  its  full  extent  in  taxation.  It  must  be 
kept  in  view,  however,  that  rent  is  not  the  whole  free  produce  that 
the  tenant  can  afford  to  pay  the  landlord.  We  have  deducted  out 
of  it  the  value  of  superintendence  ;  and  it  is  only  the  residue  we  call 
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rent,  and  this  residue,  we  say,  is  capable  of  being  taken  in  taxes  to 
the  full  amount,  but  no  part  of  the  other  produce. 

We  have  omitted  making  any  allusion  to  tithes,  poor-rates,  and 
other  local  burdens,  because  these  are  nothing  else  than  taxes,  and, 
of  course,  fall  upon  the  rent.  In  most  cases,  they  never  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  proprietor ;  but  that  is  of  no  importance.  If  it 
were  not  for  these  burdens,  he  would  just  have  so  much  more  rent ; 
and  these  burdens  cannot  take  the  precedence  of  the  wages  of  the 
labourers ;  because  if  they  did,  the  labourers,  not  being  remunerated, 
would  abandon  the  farm. 

It  is  quite  clear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that,  if  a  tax  is  put 
.upon  any  one  of  these  labourers,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
tax  must  be  added  to  the  wages  of  his  labour.  We  have  shown,  that 
the  wages  of  labour  are  fixed  by  the  competition  there  is  for  such  la- 
bour ;  and  in  every  case  where  there  is  a  free  competition,  the  value 
is  a  minimum ;  and,  of  course  it  follows,  that  when  a  tax  is  put  upon 
the  labourer,  the  amount  of  the  tax  must  be  added  to  his  wages.  If 
not,  he  cannot  persevere  in  his  labour ;  and  such  as  he  keeps  out  of 
employment  are  not  able  to  take  his  place,  and  undertake  to  labour 
at  the  same  wage,  submitting  to  pay  the  tax,  because  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  capable  of  labouring 
at  a  smaller  wage  than  has  been  already  fixed.  If,  therefore,  the 
tax  is  to  be  added  to  the  wages,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  wages  and  the  tax  together  form  a  deduction  out  of  the  pro- 
duce of  land.  If  they  are  paid  in  kind,  they  tend  to  reduce  the  free 
produce  which  goes  to  the  landlord  as  rent.  If  paid  in  money,  and 
the  produce  continues  at  the  same  price,  then  it  has  the  same  effect ; 
but  if  it  happens,  that  the  price  of  grain  rises  to  the  whole  amount 
of  the  tax  put  upon  the  labourer,  then  the  landlord  may  have  the 
same  nominal  rent ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  tax  is  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  this  tax  is  put  directly  upon  the 
labourer,  by  declaring,  that  every  man  is  to  pay  a  percentage  upon 
his  revenue  or  wages,  whatever  these  wages  may  be,  or  by  putting  a 
tax  upon  salt,  leather,  manufactured  cloths,  wood,  or  furniture,  or 
any  other  article  indispensably  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  labourer. 
He  must  have  these  articles,  and,  in  purchasing  them,  he  pays  the 
tax  upon  them.  His  wages,  of  course,  fall  short  of  his  necessities, 
and  he  declares  his  inability  to  go  on.  His  complaint  is  found  rea- 
sonable, and  no  one  will  undertake  his  situation  without  being  sup- 
plied with  an  additional  wage ;  and  thus  a  tax  upon  the  labourer 
raises  his  wages,  and  the  increase  of  his  wages  either  lessens  the 
rent,  or  falls  upon  the  consumer. 

.  We  need  hardly  appeal  to  any  other  fact  in  illustration  of  this, 
than  that  of  the  gradual  and  regular  rise  of  wages  that  has  taken 
place  from  the  first  imposition  of  taxes  to  the  present  time,  and  the 
difficulty  there  is  now  felt  in  bringing  down  the  wages  of  labour  to  a 
level  with  the  prices  of  other  commodities.  We  may  in  the  same 
manner  show,  that  a  tax  upon  labour  has  the  same  effect  upon  the 
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produce  of  aJl  kinds  of  capital  Stock ;  and  we  may  take  an  example 
from  the  case  of  a  mine. 

The  most  useful  metal  or  mineral  may  lie  hid  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  without  being  of  any  use  whatever  to  mankind  ;  and  it  is  only 
by  industry  that  it  can  be  produced.  The  industry  necessary  for 
this  purpose  resembles  in  all  respects  the  industry  necessary  for  the 
cultivation  of  a  farm.  The  labourer  gradually  rises  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  and  more  intelligent  order ;  that  is,  from  the  digger  of 
the  ore  to  the  tacksman  and  superintendant  of  the  mine,  and  each  of 
them  receives  a  remuneration  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  his  in- 
telligence, or  the  competition  there  is  for  such  labour ;  and,  of 
course,  the  remuneration  rises  gradually  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est labourer  of  the  kind  ;  but  the  value  of  the  labour  of  each  is  al- 
ways a  minimum,  when  estimated  by  the  competition  there  is  for  his 
situation. 

If  every  one  of  these  labourers  receive  a  portion  of  the  produce  of 
the  mine  as  the  reward  of  his  labour,  it  is  clear  that  the  rent  of  the 
mine  can  only  be  the  portion  that  remains  after  all  the  labourers  have 
got  their  shares  ;  and  this  rent  is  always  subject  to  a  portion  being 
taken  from  it  for  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  or  his 
factor,  but  the  free  residue  may  be  taken  in  taxes. 

If  a  tax  is  put  upon  the  labourers,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  that 
tax  must  be  added  to  their  wages,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tax 
upon  the  labourer  of  land.  If  they  are  paid  in  kind,  they  must  have 
a  larger  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  mine  to  enable  them  to  pay 
the  tax  ;  and,  of  course,  the  rent  or  portion  ultimately  falling  to  the 
landlord  must  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  tax ;  that  is,  the  tax 
falls  upon  the  rent,  and  not  upon  the  labourer. 

If  the  labourer  is  paid  in  money,  the  amount  of  the  tax  must  be 
added  to  his  wages ;  and,  if  the  produce  of  the  mine  continues  to 
sell  at  the  same  price,  the  amount  of  the  tax  in  the  same  manner 
falls  solely  upon  the  rent ;  but  if,  by  any  means,  the  tax  tends  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  article,  then  the  landlord's  rent  continues 
nominally  the  same,  and  the  tax  falls  upon  the  purchaser  or  con- 
sumer. 

We  may  trace  the  same  result  in  a  variety  of  other  instances.  The 
miller  goes  to  the  market,  and  purchases  from  the  farmer  a  quantity 
of  grain  at  the  market  price.  He  carries  it  to  his  mill,  converts  it 
into  meal  or  flour,  and  again  takes  it  to  market,  and  sells  it  for  a  new 
price.  This  new  price  is  composed  of  the  original  cost,  the  value  of 
his  own  labour,  and  the  labour  of  his  servants,  the  rent  and  tear  and 
wear  of  his  machinery,  so  as  to  leave  to  himself  a  remuneration  suf- 
ficient for  his  own  trouble ;  and,  if  a  tax  is  put  upon  him  or  his  ser- 
vants, it  is  clear  he  must  add  the  tax  to  the  price  of  the  commodity, 
to  enable  him  and  his  servants  to  reap  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour, 
or  that  remuneration  which  the  competition  for  such  kind  of  labour 
fixes  to  be  the  true  value  of  it ;  and  it  follows,  that  the  tax  put  upon 
him  is  paid  by  the  purchaser. 

The  baker  meets  him  in  the  market,  and  purchases^  his  meal  and 
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flour  at  the  new  price,  and  converts  it  into  bread.  He  fixes  the  pricS 
of  his  bread,  by  adding  to  the  original  cost  of  the  flour  the  value  of 
his  labour,  and  the  value  of  the  labour  of  such  as  he  may  require  to 
employ ;  and  to  this  he  must  add  also  the  tear  and  wear  of  his  ma* 
chinery,  including  the  interest  of  the  stock  he  employs  in  trade  ;  and 
he  can  afford  to  sell  the  article  at  this  accumulated  price.  If  a  tax 
is  put  upon  him  and  his  servants,  that  tax  also  must  be  added  to  the 
price,  and  of  course  the  tax  falls  ultimately  to  be  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. 

We  have  in  this  manner  traced  some  of  the  most  important  arti- 
cles of  home  consumption  ;  and  we  shall  now  direct  our  attention  to 
the  operations  of  trade  and  commerce.  By  the  first,  we  mean  that 
traffic  which  prepares  the  produce  of  our  capital  stock  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  and  by  the  second,  we  mean  that  traffic  which  prepares 
either  the  produce  of  our  own  capital  stock,  or  the  produce  of  the 
capital  stock  of  foreign  countries,  for  a  foreign  market ;  and  we  shall 
first  trace  the  progress  of  what  we  call  trade. 

The  manufacturer  of  iron  and  copper  commodities  purchases  his 
raw  material  from  the  miner ;  and,  after  working  it  into  useful  ves- 
sels, again  carries  it  to  the  market ;  and  the  price  he  can  afford  to 
sell  these  at  is  composed  of  the  original  cost,  the  value  of  the  la- 
bour he  has  put  upon  them,  and  the  interest  of  the  stock  employed 
during  the  interval  between  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material  and 
the  sale  of  his  manufactured  article  ;  and  in  estimating  the  value  of 
his  own  labour  and  the  labour  of  his  servants,  he  is  guided  by  pre- 
cisely the  same  rule  that  regulates  the  wages  of  other  labourers.  The 
remuneration  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  competition  there  is  for 
such  labour  ;  and  that  remuneration  must  be  had,  otherwise  there 
can  be  no  labour.  If  it  happens  by  any  accident  to  rise  higher,  o- 
ther  labourers  flow  into  this  traffic,  and  reduce  it  again  to  its  ordi- 
nary level.  If  a  tax  is  put  upon  such  labourers,  the  tax  must  be 
paid  by  the  consumer,  that  the  labourer  may  have  his  fair  remune- 
ration ;  and  of  course,  the  tax  upon  this  kind  of  labour  also  falls 
upon  the  consumer. 

It  may  happen,  that  a  labourer  of  this  description  invents  a  sub- 
stitute for  labour,  such  as  a  piece  of  machinery  that  may  supply  the 
place  of  half  a  dozen  of  ordinary  labourers  ;  and  if  this  happen  to 
be  his  own  inventian,  and  unknown  to  others,  he  may  for  some  time 
draw,  as  an  additional  profit,  the  wages  of  these  labourers,  by  sell- 
ing his  goods  at  the  original  price,  while  the  expense  of  producing 
them  is  much  lessened.  This  kind  of  profit  we  mean  to  term  the 
rents  of  trade  or  commerce  ;  and  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  al- 
lude to  it.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  enough  to  say,  such  labourer  may 
be  taxed  to  the  whole  amount  of  such  extra  profit  as  we  have  termed 
rents  ;  but  of  course,  while  his  invention  is  kept  a  secret,  his  extra 
profit  or  rents  of  trade  are  known  only  to  himself;  and  the  natural 
course  is  for  him  to  extend  his  factory,  to  purchase  more  of  the  raw 
commodity,  to  carry  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  to  market,  to  un- 
dersell his  neighbour  to  meet  the  extension  of  his  trade,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  accumulate  a  stock  suflicient  to  make  him  independent. 
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Sooner  or  later  his  invention  is  discovered*  Other  tradesmen  pos- 
sess themselves  of  it ;  and  the  effect  is,  that  the  competition  either 
reduces  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article,  or  raises  the  price  of 
the  raw  material ;  and  in  either  case,  the  labourer  is  deprived  of  the 
rents  of  trade,  and  the  consumer  enjoys  the  benefit,  in  the  one 
case ;  and  in  the  other,  it  tends  to  increase  the  rent  of  capital  stock  ; 
but  the  result  is,  that  the  labourer  is  brought  back  to  his  ordinary 
and  natural  compensation,  and  ceases  to  be  able  to  pay  any  tax. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  labourer,  or  class  of  labourers,  be- 
longing to  a  community,  manufacture  the  article  for  a  foreign  mar- 
ket, where  they  are  met  in  competition  by  the  labourers  of  other 
countries.  If  they  are  able  to  undersell  the  labourers  of  other  coun* 
tries,  they  may  dispone  of  their  articles  more  readily,  and  reap  a 
profit,  not  merely  sufficient  to  remunerate  them  of  the  ordinary 
wages  of  labour,  but  to  afford  them,  as  we  have  before  expressed, 
the  rents  of  commerce,  or  an  additional  remuneration  or  profit  be- 
yond what  they  would  reap,  if  all  the  labourers  who  came  to  the 
same  market  had  the  same  advantage  as  themselves. 

This  is  a  rent  or  profit,  however,  that  can  almost  in  no  case  be 
long  enjoyed  by  the  manufacturers.  To  continue  to  enjoy  it,  would 
make  it  necessary  that  they  should  all  unite  together,  and  act  upon 
the  same  principle,  which  can  seldom  happen.  They  must  agree  not 
to  lower  the  price  of  their  article,  while  foreign  countries  cannot 
compete  with  them  in  the  same  market ;  and  they  must  agree  not  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  It  will  always  happen,  however, 
that  some  ambitious  adventurer  in  the  same  trade  will  be  inclined  to 
possess  himself  of  a  larger  share  of  the  traffic  than  his  neighbours ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  will  first  undersell  them  in  the  market,  by 
which  means  he  will  drive  out  all  foreign  competition,  and  procure 
for  himself  and  countrymen  the  whole  supply  of  that  market  at  a 
price  some^that  lower  than  the  article  can  be  supplied  for  by  the  la- 
bourers of  other  countries ;  and  by  this  means  he  lowers  the  price 
to  a  certain  extent.  It  will  be  necessary  for  him,  however,  to  do  more. 
His  object  is  to  supply  a  greater  quantity  of  commodities  than  any 
of  his  neighbours,  and  he  must,  of  course,  have  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  raw  material.  He  will  give  a  higher  price,  that  he  may  be 
certain  of  an  immediate  and  ready  supply  :  and  if  his  neighbours 
are  equally  ambitious,  they  will  also  compete  with  him  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  raw  commodity,  and  of  course  it  will  gradually  rise, 
till  the  rents  of  commerce  are  absorbed  in  the  rents  of  capital  stock, 
and  the  labourer  again  reduced  to  his  ordinary  remuneration. 

Our  object  is  to  prove,  that  taxes  do  not  fall  upon  labour ;  but  it 
will  be  kept  in  view,  that  we  have  no  intention  whatever  of  alleging-, 
that  labour  does  not  afford  a  revenue  or  remuneration  to  the  labour- 
er. On  the  contrary,  we  admit,  that  the  labourer  has  an  income 
equally  useful  to  him,  and  equally  capable  of  supplying  his  wants  in 
the  market,  as  the  proprietor  of  land  or  his  tenant ;  and  this  income 
may  be  derived  either  from  labour  exercised  upon  the  produce  of  our 
own  capital  stock,  such  as  lands,  mines,  &c. ;  or  upon  the  produce  of 
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the  lands,  mines,  &c.  of  other  countries ;  and  from  whatever  source  ft 
comes,  it  is  equally  useful  to  the  labourer,  although  it  may  not  be  sp 
beneficial  to  the  State,  as  not  affording  a  permanent  source  of  taxa- 
tion ;  and  of  course,  the  doctrine  we  are  advancing,  will  be  cautious- 
ly distinguished  from  that  of  the  French  Economists,  who  alleged 
that  there  was  no  revenue  whatever,  except  such  as  belonged  to  the 
proprietor  of  land,  and  his  tenants  and  labourers. 

We  do  not  deny  that  all  revenue  comes  from  land,  or  what  we 
have  termed  capital  stock,  but  it  may  come  from  the  capital  stock  of 
foreign  countries ;  and  we  will  illustrate  this  by  an  example. 

Let  us  suppose  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  to  purchase  his  raw  ma- 
terial in  America,  and  to  bring  it  to  this  country,  and  convert  it  into 
cloth,  and  thereafter  dispose  of  it  in  some  foreign  country.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  manufacturer,  like  other  labourers,  must  sell  his 
commodity  at  a  price  sufficient  to  pay  the  original  cost — the  value 
of  the  labour  of  bringing  it  home — the  value  of  the  labour  of  all  his 
servants — and  the  interest  of  his  capital  between  the  time  of  pur- 
chase and  the  time  of  sale — and  the  tear  and  wear  of  his  machinery; 
and  the  price  of  course  must  contain  his  own  remuneration.  In  this 
manner,  he  maintains  himself  and  a  numerous  body  of  manufacturers 
in  one  country,  while  he  draws  the  value  of  their  subsistence  from 
another ;  that  is,  from  the  country  in  which  he  sells  his  commodi- 
ty. He  may  bring  home  the  value  of  it  either  in  commodities  ne- 
cessary for  the  consumption  of  himself  and  his  other  labourers,  or 
or  he  may  bring  the  value  home  in  the  shape  of  other  commodities, 
useful  or  necessary,  for  the  rest  of  the  community ;  and  then  his 
manufacturers  are  supported  out  of  the  produce  of  the  capital  stock  of 
their  own  country,  in  consideration  of  bringing  an  equivalent  from  an- 
other country ;  but,  in  either  case,  it  is  clear  that  these  labourers  are 
solely  maintained  by  the  produce  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  foreign 
country. 

The  value  of  their  labour,  however,  is  regulated  precisely  upon 
the  same  principles  as  the  remuneration  of  other  labourers.  They 
will  only  receive  an  equivalent  for  their  labour,  in  competition  with 
other  labourers  ;  but  it  may  happen  to  them,  as  we  have  already  ex- 
plained in  another  case,  they  may  have  discovered  some  piece  of 
machinery,  or  other  mode  of  adding  to  the  products  of  their  labour, 
and  by  that  means,  they  may  be  able  to  undersell  other  labourers  of 
the  same  country,  in  the  same  market.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the 
manufacturer  will  reap  a  remuneration  beyond  the  ordinary  return  of 
labour  employed  upon  the  same  traffic;  and  this  additional  remu- 
neration becomes  the  rents  of  commerce,  and  is  capable  of  being 
taxed  like  other  rents. 

If  the  secret  becomes  known  to  all  the  other  manufacturers  of  the 
same  community,  they  may  all  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  underselling  in  the  same  market,  the  labourers  of  other 
communities ;  and  thus  a  source  of  revenue  may  be  procured  from 
one  country,  not  only  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  labour- 
ers, but  capable  of  paying  a  considerable  tax  to  another  country. 
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Such  a  Gommunity  might  exist  any  where.  They  are  not  tied 
down  to  any  particular  country ;  and  they  will  only  prefer  one  place 
to  another,  from  the  facilities  afforded  to  them.  They  may  exist 
upon  a  barren  rock,  and  supply  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  as  they  do  with  the  commodity  which  they  manufacture,  and 
by  which  they  procure  their  subsistence  from  foreign  countries ;  and 
such  a  body  is  capable  of  paying  taxes,  and  of  maintaining  a  go- 
vernment altogether  independent  of  land  belonging  to  themselves. 

They,  however,  have  a  precarious  subsistence.  They  may,  by  a 
competition  among  themselves,  as  we  have  already  described,  reduce 
or  entirely  take  away  the  rents  of  commerce,  by  competing  for  the 
raw  material,  and  raising  the  price  of  it,  and  of  course  lessening 
their  profit ;  and  by  this  means  they  may  reduce  their  remuneratioa 
to  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour,  and  deprive  themselves  of  the  power 
of  paying  taxes,  or  supporting  any  one  but  themselves. 

We  have  an  example  of  this  from  Holland,  where  a  race  of  people 
once  existed,  that  drew  a  revenue  out  of  all  the  lands  or  capital 
stock  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  now  they  have  little 
revenue  if  any  other  than  such  as  is  derived  from  the  produce  of 
their  own  lands  ;  and,  of  course,  we  have  here  an  example  before  us, 
of  the  precarious  nature  of  a  country  or  government  that  depends 
for  its  taxes  or  its  subsistence  upon  the  rents  of  commerce. 

We  have  now  shewn  that  all  taxes  fall  either  upon  the  rents  of 
land,  or  the  rents  of  commerce,  or  upon  the  consumer ;  but  we  hav6 
also  shown,  that  all  revenue  consists  either  of  the  rents  of  land,  or 
the  rents  of  commerce,  or  the  value  of  labour ;  and  we  think  that 
we  have  distinctly  shown,  that  no  part  of  the  value  of  labour  caii 
suffer  taxes  ;  therefore,  of  all  those  who  go  to  the  market  with  rer 
venues  derived  from  the  rents  of  land,  or  from  the  rents  of  commerce, 
or  from  the  value  of  labour,  it  is  only  such  as  purchase  with  the 
rents  of  land  and  rents  of  commerce,  that  pay  any  part  of  the  taxes 
imposed  upon  the  articles  carried  to  and  sold  in  the  market ;  because, 
if  the  value  of  labour  is  capable,  under  every  other  circumstance,  of 
throwing  the  burden  of  the  tax  off  itself,  it  is  equally  capable  of 
jdoing  so  when  it  goes  to  the  public  market,  because  the  taxes  put 
upon  the  value  of  articles  to  be  purchased  there,  tend  as  much  td 
deprive  the  labourer  of  his  fair  remuneration,  as  when  these  taxes 
are  put  directly  upon  the  labourer ;  and  therefore,  we  hold  it  to  be 
proved,  that  all  taxes  fall  either  upon  the  rents  of  land,  or  upon  the 
rents  of  commerce. 

To  ascertain  the  taxable  revenue  of  any  country,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  collect  together  the  whole  gross  produce  of  the  capital 
stock  of  that  country,  consisting  of  the  produce  of  its  lands,  mines, 
&c.f  and  to  add  to  it  the  whole  gross  produce  of  its  commerce,  tq 
deduct  from  this  sum  the  whole  value  of  the  labour  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  gross  produce,  and  what  remains  would  then  be  the  taxable 
|*evenue. 

W^hen  we  talk  of  the  produce  of  the  capital  stock  of  this  country, 
^e  mean  not  merely  the  produge  of  the  lands,  mines,  &c.  of  Great 
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Britain,  but  the  produce  of  the  lands,  mines,  &c.  of  all  its  colonies, 
in  so  far  as  these  are  profitable  to  it.  The  mode  of  estimating  the 
profit  of  a  colony,  is  to  ascertain  the  whole  revenue  we  may  derive 
from  it  by  means  of  taxes  which  are  usually  paid  upon  its  importa- 
tions into  this  country,  and  to  deduct  out  of  these  taxes  the  expense 
of  maintaining  and  governing  it.  The  difference  seems  to  be  the 
taxable  revenue  of  such  colony. 

It  must  be  apparent,  however,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
out  either  the  gross  revenue,  or  the  taxable  revenue  of  a  community 
so  extended  as  Great  Britain,  in  the  manner  above  described.  It 
might  perhaps  be  possible  to  do  it  under  the  influence,  and  with  the 
facilities  Government  could  give  to  the  inquiry ;  but  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  private  individual  to  pursue  such  an  inquiry  to  an  ac- 
curate result ;  and  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  one  to  pretend  to  it 
who  has  neither  time  nor  means  to  accomplish  it ;  and  we  must 
therefore  direct  our  attention  to  the  possibility  of  getting  to  the 
same  result  by  some  other  more  direct  course. 

We  have  shown  that  the  revenue  of  a  country  consists  of  the  pro- 
duce of  its  capital  stock,  and  that  produce  principally  consists  of 
what  may  be  called  consumable  commodities  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
produce,  within  a  given  limited  time,  must  be  equal,  or  nearly  equal, 
to  the  consumption.  The  latter  will  generally  have  a  tendency  to 
exceed  the  former.  There  is  a  constant  desire  on  the  part  of  man 
to  procure  additional  commodities,  and  this  desire  is  never  satiated. 
It  is  only  restrained  by  his  inabihty  to  procure  ;  but  the  desire  ex- 
cites him  to  additional  energy  ;  and  that  energy  is  attended  with  ad- 
ditional products  ;  and,  in  general,  he  is  enabled  to  indulge  himself  to 
a  certain  extent. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  is  the  inducement  that  creates  the 
production  ;  and,  of  course,  the  former  must  exist  before  the  latter  ; 
and  therefore  the  production  always  is  deficient,  as  compared  with 
the  desire  to  consume.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  If  there  were  more 
commodities  produced  in  a  given  time  than  were  consumed,  the 
surplus  must  encroach  upon  the  second  interval  of  time.  If  the  se- 
cond interval  produces  a  surplus  as  well  as  the  first,  such  surplus 
would  continue  gradually  to  increase,  till  the  production  became  so 
extended  as  to  be  of  no  use  to  man,  and,  of  course,  become  a  burdea 
in  place  of  a  benefit. 

It  is  true,  that  the  population  is  constantly  increasing,  and  pro- 
duction must  keep  pace  with  it.  But  we  make  allowance  for  this, 
when  we  take  the  population  at  any  particular  period,  and  allege, 
that  the  whole  production  of  the  society  within  a  given  previous  pe- 
riod, such  as  a  year,  must  be  consumed  within  the  same  period,  or 
nearly  so,  by  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

It  therefore  follows,  that  the  income  and  consumption  of  a  coun- 
try must  be  nearly  equal  to  each  other ;  and  if  we  could  ascertain 
the  consumption,  we  at  the  same  time  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
income.  If  we  divide  the  inhabitants  into  families  of  five  each,  and 
pgcertain  the  average  consumption  of  a  family,  then  we  have  the 
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whole  eonsumption,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  faniilies  by  the 
average  consumption. 

The  difficulty  is,  to  ascertain  the  average  consumption ;  and  to 
this  matter  we  must  direct  our  attention  very  particularly.  Let  us 
take  a  common  labourer,  and  suppose  his  wages  to  be  paid  in  kind*, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  let  it  be  one  single  article,  such  as 
corn,  and  suppose  him  and  his  family  to  live  solely  upon  this  article. 

It  is  clear  that,  before  he  can  convert  his  corn  into  bread,  he  must 
employ  both  a  miller  and  a  baker  ;  and  he  must  first  give  the  miller 
a  portion  of  his  corn  for  his  pains  and  outlay  in  converting  it  into 
flour ;  and  he  must  thereafter  give  to  the  baker  a  portion  of  his  flour 
before  it  can  be  converted  into  bread  ;  and  thus  it  is  apparent,  that 
the  wages  of  his  labour  are  partly  employed  in  affording  income  and 
subsistence  to  others.  If  we  suppose  a  tax  to  be  put  upon  this  la* 
bourer,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  he  must  also  take  a  portion  of  his 
corn  to  pay  the  tax,  before  he  can  either  convert  it  into  flour  or  bread, 
so  as  to  make  use  of  it  in  his  own  family ;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  manifest,  that  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are  employed 
partly  in  paying  taxes,  and  partly  in  giving  an  income  to  others. 

If  his  wages  are  composed  of  money,  when  he  disposes  of  them 
they  are  employed  for  the  like  purpose.  When  he  purchases  a  pair 
of  shoes,  he  not  only  pays  for  the  original  value  of  the  leather,  and 
the  value  put  upon  them  by  the  labour  of  the  shoemaker,  but  he  also 
pays  not  only  the  tax  upon  leather  and  all  other  materials  of  which 
the  shoes  are  composed,  but  that  increased  value  which  is  added  to 
the  shoemaker's  labour  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  him.  He 
does  the  same  with  every  article  of  dress  or  furniture,  or  other  ne- 
cessaries which  he  requires  ;  and  thus  it  is  apparent,  that  the  wages 
of  a  labourer,  in  this  country,  are  expended  partly  in  purchasing  the 
produce  of  capital  stock,  in  purchasing  the  produce  of  labour,  and 
in  paying  taxes. 

The  expenditure  of  the  lowest  person,  even  of  the  mendicant  who 
lives  upon  the  charity  of  others,  is  partly  disposed  of  in  the  same 
manner  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  problem  of  considerable  difficulty,  to 
find  out  what  is  the  real  average  value  of  the  commodities  consumed 
by  a  family,  independent  of  wages  of  labour  and  taxes,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  average  value  of  the  consumption  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  consumption  of  the  family  of  a 
labourer  is  nearly  the  average  consumption.  He  requires  less  assist- 
ance from  the  labour  of  others  than  any  other  member  of  society, 
who  has  a  free  and  independent  revenue  arising  solely  from  his  own 
exertions.  And  if  this  is  true,  we  come  nearly  to  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  families  by  the  ordinary  rate 
of  wages  for  a  year. 

It  will  appear  very  absurd  to  many  to  say,  that  the  wages  of  a  la^ 
bourer  give  the  average  revenue  of  the  country,  when  there  are  so 
many  who  have  nuich  larger  incomes,  and  there  seem  almost  none 
YiihQ  huvi)  less*     One  man  or  fumiiy,  for  example,  has  20,000/.  a 
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year ;  and  if  that  is  divided  into  the  wages  of  labour,  only  consider 
how  many  families  it  will  supply !  And  here  lies  the  important  pro- 
blem which  it  is  desirable  to  have  solved.  It  is  here  the  political 
economist  has  made  the  greatest  mistake  that  has  been  fallen  into  in 
modern  times ;  and  it  is  the  correction  of  this  mistake  I  principally 
aim  at. 

A  man  who  has  20,000/,  a  year  is  incapable,  with  all  his  exertions, 
of  consuming  much  more  of  the  produce  of  capital  stock  than  any 
other  ordinary  man  ;  and  it  will  often  be  found  that  he  consumes 
much  less.  His  peculiar  situation  is  that  of  having  the  power  of  dis>r 
tributing  the  incomes  of  a  great  number  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  and 
the  advantage  he  has  over  the  common  labourer  is  merely  this,  that 
he  is  assisted  on  all  hands  by  the  labour  of  others,  and  supplied  with 
every  convenience  by  virtue  of  the  power  of  distributing  so  many 
incomes  or  dependencies.  It  is  impossible  to  go  into  the  immense 
variety  of  individuals  who  may  receive  small  portions  of  such  an  ex- 
tended income.  Every  article  he  purchases  is  partly  composed  of  a 
portion  of  the  original  value  of  capital  stock,  with  a  portion  of  la- 
bour, and  a  portion  of  taxes.  The  portion  of  labour  is  merely  th^ 
income,  or  a  part  of  the  income,  of  some  other  individual,  and  the 
portion  of  taxes  is  the  same.  But  we  will  enter  into  the  matter  of 
taxes  more  particularly  hereafter. 

In  place,  therefore,  of  trying  to  follow  the  immense  variety  of  his 
expenditure,  we  shall  suppose  his  income  divided  into  a  certain  cir*- 
cumscribed  class  of  expenditure  ;  and  by  showing  the  effect  of  these, 
we  show  the  effect  of  any  variety. 

Suppose  the  man  of  20,000/.  a  year  to  pay  1000/.  a  year  for 
house  rent,  1000/.  to  his  factor,  1000/.  to  a  family  physician,  1000/, 
to  his  baker,  1000/.  to  his  grocer,  1000/.  to  his  coachmaker,  &c. 

We  have  already  shown,  that  the  20,000/.  a  year  must  come  from 
the  rents  of  capital  stock,  or  the  rents  of  commerce,  or  from  the 
value  of  labour,  or  from  all  these  combined  ;  but,  from  whencesoever 
it  may  come,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  proprietor  of  the  house  vfho 
draws  1 000/.  a  year  from  this  gentleman,  uplifts  and  spends  a  por- 
tion of  his  income.  He  no  doubt  gives  him  an  equivalent  for  it,  be- 
cause he  allows  him  the  use  of  a  subject  composed  of  the  produce  of 
capital  stock  and  the  value  of  labour,  and  the  1000/.  a  year  is  only 
equivalent  to  that  use ;  but  without  the  application  of  the  gentle- 
man's income,  or  the  income  of  some  other  person,  the  accumulated 
value  which  the  house  represents  would  not  have  produced  any  thing. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  income  of  the  factor  is  also  a  portion  of  the 
20,000/.  a  year,  and  he  also  gives  value  for  it  in  his  labour.  The 
physician  does  the  same;  and  so  do  all  the  others,  either  giving  va- 
lue in  labour,  or  value  in  stock,  or  these  two  combined.  But,  in 
estimating  the  income  of  a  country,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  the 
gentleman  had  20,000/.  a  year,  the  house  proprietor  1000/.  a  year, 
the  factor  another,  and  the  physician  a  third,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  ;  as,  by  doing  this,  it  is  evident  we  would  double  the  income, 
and  be  led  into  a  fallacious  enumeration  of  income  which  has  no  ex- 
istence, 
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In  tho  same  mariner  it  may  be  shown,  that  the  hotise  proprietor 
again  divides  his  income  among  butchers,  bakers,  wine-merchants, 
&c. ;  and  the  distribution  of  the  1 000/.  a  year  belonging  to  the  house 
proprietor,  as  well  as  that  belonging  to  the  factor,  and  that  belong- 
ing to  the  doctor,  again  become  the  income  of  other  individuals; 
and  of  course  it  follows,  that,  by  summing  up  the  incomes  of  all  the 
families  of  the  community,  we  ihave  not  the  integral  income  of  the 
nation,  but  that  income  doubled,  trebled,  quadrupled,  or,  perhaps, 
multiplied  into  parts  beyond  the  possibility  of  our  investigation.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  most  egregious  error  in  some  of  our  modern  politi- 
cians pretending  to  hold  out  the  revenue  of  tlie  country  to  be  the 
sum  of  the  incomes  of  all  the  proprietors,  added  to  the  sura  of  the 
incomes  of  all  the  nierchants,  added  to  the  sum  of  the  incomes  of 
all  the  labourers,  such  as  lawyers,  physicians,  «&c.,  and  this,  again, 
added  to  the  incomes  of  all  the  mechanics.  The  fallacy  must  appear  - 
to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consider  the  subject.         '     --t 

V/e  have  already  seen,  that  the  income  of  the  common  labourer  iV 
not  solely  composed  of  the  original  value  of  consumable  commodi-? 
ties,  but  is  partly  composed  both  of  taxes  and  the  incomes  of  other 
people,  and  we  have  alleged  that  his  income  exceeds  in  value  the  ave- 
rage consumption  of  the  families  of  the  community  ;  and  this  also  willj 
appear  a  paradox  to  many,  r 

How  can  a  labourer,  it  will  be  exclaimed,  consume  so  much 
butcher-meat  as  a  man  of  great  revenue,  who  lives  upon  the  richest 
soups.  We  do  not  pretend  he  does,  but  it  is  possible  he  may  con- 
sume more  bread.  The  expense  of  his  shoes  is  very  different  from 
the  sums  laid  out  by  a  man  of  property  in  such  articles,  but  still  he 
may  consume  more  leather ;  and  all  the  additional  expense  is  mere 
value  of  labour.  He  does  not  use  so  much  polished  metal,  yet  he 
may  consume  more  metal.  If  he  labours  with  a  spade,  for  example, 
he  will  consume  more  metal  in  a  week,  than  a  man  of  the  greatest, 
revenue  in  a  year.  But  consider  his  drink  ; — he  must  confine  himself 
to  water  or  milk,  and  a  man  of  fortune  drinks  the  richest  wines  from 
France,  of  which  one  bottle  costs  more  than  the  wages  of  the  la- 
bourer for  a  fortnight.  This  may  be  all  true ;  but  the  value  of  tho 
wine  is  composed  partly  of  the  capital  stock  and  of  labour  expended 
in  the  country,  where  it  is  made,  and  partly  of  the  labour  of  bring- 
ing it  to  this  country,  but  principally  of  a  tax  to  Government; 
and  we  shall  immediately  have  occasion  to  show  what  becomes  of 
the  taxes.  -    ,  .     , 

The  taxes  are  levied  from  one  class  of  the  community,  and  paid 
to  another.  We  have  showit-  that  they  are  levied  either  out  of  the 
rents  of  stock,  or  out  of  the  rents  of  commerce  ;  and  when  levied, 
they  become  the  source  of  maintaining  a  numerous  class  of  society, 
who  have  no  other  revenue  but  these  taxes  ;  or  at  least  in  so  far  as 
taxes  are  paid  to  them,  the  taxes  to  that  extent  are  their  means  of 
subsistence,  and  become  an  annual  revenue  to  those  who  receive 
ihem,  payable  out  of  the  rents  of  land,  and  the  rents  of  commerce. 

It  therefore  follows,  that  those  who  consume  an  article  eompose<il 
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principally  of  taxes,  are  affording  subsistence  to  those  who  reap  the 
benefit  of  taxes.  This  subsistence  may  be  to  them  who  receiver 
it,  the  value  of  labour,  or  the  interest  of  personal  obligements  ;  but 
whether  it  is  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is  an  income  derived  by  means 
(7f  consumption,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  tax  ;  and,  of 
course,  the  man  of  independent  revenue  who  drinks  wines  highly 
taxed,  is  not  consuming  more  in  value  of  one  article,  than  the  la- 
bourer may  consume  in  value  of  another,  but  he  is  advancing  a  larger 
stim  to  those  who  receive  their  income  through  taxes. 

It  must  be  kept  in  view,  however,  that  when  we  take  the  number 
of  families  composing  the  whole  population,  we  include  not  only  all 
the  familips  who  have  a  real  income,  but  all  those  who  have  originally 
no  income  whatever,  and  derive  their  income  through  the  medium  of 
others ;  and  of  course  we  include  all  those  who  derive  their  income 
through  the  medium  of  the  taxes,  and  their  servants,  dependents,  trades- 
men, d'C. ;  and  when  it  is  considered  attentively,  that  the  man  of  revenue 
who  spends  his  income,  is  comparatively  spendinglittle  upon  the  original 
cost  of  commodities,  but  actually  rendering  incomes  to  those  who  have' 
none  beside,  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  actual  consumption  of  commodi- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  man  of  revenue,  does  not  exceed  the  consumption- 
of  the  labourer,  when  the  price  of  these  commodities  is  separated  from 
the  value  of  labour  and  taxes  put  upon  them  ;  and  by  this  means,  we 
think  it  is  proved,  that  the  wages  of  the  labourer  for  a  year,  actually 
include  the  whole  original  value  of  consumable  commodities  that  may 
be  consumed  by  one  family  in  a  year. 

The  wages  of  labour,  in  consequence  of  reverting  to  a  coin  currency^ 
have  fallen  to  10s.  a  week,  or  26/.  a  year.  They  have,  in  many  cases, 
fallen  lower ;  and  if  they  were  to  fall  down  to  the  standard  adopt- 
ed in  former  times,  the  wages  of  labour  would  not  exceed  at  present 
7s.  a  week ;  and  it  appears  from  the  late  census,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  do  not  extend  much  beyond  20  millions 
or  about  4  millions  of  families  ;  and  if  we  multiply  this  sum  by  26/. 
as  the  assumed  wages  of  the  labourer  for  a  year,  we  have  104-  mil- 
lions as  the  gross  annual  revenue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which 
is  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  estimate  generally  made  upon  the  same 
subject. 

This  estimate  of  revenue  exceeds  the  truth.  It  contains  within  it 
a  considerable  portion  of  income  reiterated;  and  if  we  were  able  to 
ascertain  the  actual  means  of  the  country,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
be  found  to  amount  to  a  smaller  sum  ;  and  if  the  system  of  reverting  to 
a  coin  ciirrency  is  persevered  in,  it  must  still  be  reduced,  because  we 
have  over  estimated  the  wages  of  labour  in  such  an  event. 

Out  of  this  revenue,  however,  must  be  paid  not  only  all  the  taxeSj 
but  the  rest  of  the  community,  that  is,  those  who  do  not  draw  their 
income  from  taxes,  must  be  supported  upon  the  balance.  The  taxes 
are  estimated  at  present,  at  60,000,000/.  f  SeeLoives  Prese?.'t  Slate  of 
E7i<rlnn({,  Appendix,  p.  84.^  ;  and  when  that  sum  is  deducted  from  the 
j-:ross  income,  there  remains  44,000.000/.,  subject,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  adilitional  tax  of  poor-rates,  tithes,  or  the  maintenance  of  ck'igy. 
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etid  such  other  local  burdens  as  fall  to  be  paid  out  of  the  produce  of 
land,  and  other  incomes  ;  and,  in  the  2d  place,  to  the  maintenance 
of  all  the  labourers.  The  poor-rates  and  tithes  for  England  alone, 
are  estimated  by  Mr  Lowe  at  10  millions,  and  we  have  to  add  to  that 
the  poor-rates  and  maintenance  of  the  clergy  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  most  important  deduction,  however,  out  of  this  balance,  is  tlie 
incomes  of  the  labourers,  which  we  have  already  proved  to  be  incap- 
iiL-ie  of  suffering  any  share  of  taxation  ;  and  these  cannot  be  much- 
less  if  any,  at  least  with  tithes  and  poor-rates,  than  the  whole  4 1* 
millions  ;  and,  of  course,  the  result  must  be,  if  the  present  state  of 
matters  is  persevered  in,  that  the  whole  free  rents  both  of  lands 
and  commerce,  must  he  taken  in  taxes,  and  thus  the  landed  proprie- 
tor is  left  without  any  revenue  whatever ;  or,  in  other  words,  his 
whole  estate  must  go  to  the  stock-holder.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt, 
whether  there  is  as  much  free  rent  as  will  pay  the  taxes. 

We  have  said  that  the  revenue  of  the  country  has  always  been  over 
estimated,  and  we  are  ready  to  prove  it ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  we 
only  request  those  who  may  be  of  a  different  opinion,  to  give  their 
serious  attention  to  such  esfeimates  as  have  been  exhibited,  and  they 
will  discover  the  fact  without  our  assistance.  They  will  find,  for  ex- 
ample, such  estimates  as  these.  A  landed  proprietor  has  an  income 
of  1000/.  a  year,  hut  owes  10,000/.  of  debt,  for  which  he  pays 
500/.  a  year  to  his  creditor  ;  and  a  man  of  common  sense  would  na- 
turally say,  that  the  proprietor  had  an  income  of  500/.  a  year,  and 
his  creditor  an  income  to  the  same  amount.  But,  in  these  estimates, 
•the  proprietor  will  be  found  to  be  put  down  at  1000/.  a  year,  and  his 
creditor  at  500/.,  by  which  means  the  gross  income  is  overrated  one 
half 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  our  estimate  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country  is  upon  the  supposition  that  we  are  to  come  back  to  a  coia 
currency ;  but  if  we  estimate  upon  the  same  principle,  at  the  period 
money  was  depreciated,  we  will  find  that  the  income  of  the  labourer 
was  about  double  the  sum  which  we  have  now  stated  ;  and,  of  course, 
the  revenue  of  the  country,  according  to  our  principle,  was  then 
208  millions ;  and  as  the  taxes  never  exceeded  SO  millions,  the  free 
surplus  was  then  128  millions,  in  place  of  44  millions,  as  it  now  is. 
At  that  time,  all  those  who  subsisted  upon  the  produce  of  taxes, 
drew  a  revenue  for  1 ,538,462  families ;  and  those  who  lived  upon 
other  incomes  drew  the  revenue  of  2,461,538  families.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  state  of  matters,  those  who  live  upon  taxes,  draw 
the  income  of  2,307,692  families,  while  those  who  live  upon  the 
produce  of  property,  and  by  independent  industry,  draw  the  in- 
comes of  only  1,692,308  families;  and  this  result  shows  the  influ- 
ence that  has  been  acquired  by  the  stock-holders,  and  the  other  an- 
nuitants under  Government,  at  the  expense  of  the  land-holder,  and 
the  other  proprietors  of  capital  stock,  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  advantages  which  all  other  creditors  have  gained  over  their 
debtors. 

This  is  a  state  of  matters  that  cannot  continue  j  and  the  result  mu;|t 
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he,  that,  in  a  certain  time,  the  taxes  will  cease  to  be  paid.  Previous 
to  that  time,  however,  much  mi^f  hief  may  be  done.  The  taxes  at 
present  are  levied  to  a  great  extent  out  of  capital,  and  not  out  of 
annual  income.  This  is  an  event  tliat  ahvays  must  take  place  to  a 
certain  extent ;  but  the  eftect  of  it  will  not  be  felt  when  there  is  a 
sufficient  revenue  upon  the  whole  to  pay  them ;  because,  although 
one  man  may  be  paying  out  of  his  capital  (as  many  did  during  the 
period  of  the  property-tax ),  another  is  paying  much  less  than  -liis 
income ;  but  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  revenue  upon  the  whole, 
such  effects  may  go  on  for  a  while,  but  the  period  must  be  limited. 

That  such  happens  in  many  instances  at  present,  and  almost  in 
every  instance  regarding  landed  property,  is  apparent  to  every  one 
who  considers  the  subject.  There  are  many  respectable  agricultu- 
rists who  made  by  their  industry  and  the  use  of  their  capital,  a  living 
of  500/.  a  year,  which  made  tliem  comfortable.  In  place  of  making 
500/.  a  year  now,  they  are  suffering  an  annual  loss  or  gradual  dimi- 
nution of  iheir  capital ;  but  they  still  persevere,  in  expectation  of 
better  times.  They  probably  restrict  their  expenditure  to  400/.  a 
year,  and  this  is  known  to  be  a  considerable  forbearance  by  those 
who  have  been  in  the  practice  of  living  upon  an  income  to  that  ex- 
tent ;  but  it  is  clear,  that  the  400/.  which  they  spend,  is  a  portion  of 
their  capital,  and  not  income  or  revenue ;  but  in  spending  400/.  a 
year,  the  person  who  spends  it  necessarily  pays  a  very  large  sum  in 
taxes,  as  taxes  compose  a  large  portion  of  the  price  of  almost  every 
commodity  ;  and  thus  the  agriculturist  is  paying  his  taxes  out  of  his 
capital,  and  not  out  of  his  income.  If  he  has  no  capital,  and  still  per- 
severes, he  must  be  borrowing  money  from  others,  and  of  coure  pay- 
ing taxes  out  of  the  capital  of  his  neighbours.  The  same  observa- 
tion is  applicable  to  the  proprietor  who  does  not  get  any  rent,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  at  present ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that 
nearly  the  vyhole  taxes  levied  oiit  of  the  expenditure  of  the  agricul- 
tural part  of  the  community  at  present,  is  paid  out  of  their  capital, 
and  not  out  of  their  income. 

What  is  to  be  the  result  of  all  this,  is  a  natural  and  important 
inquiry,  and  it  is  difficult  to  answer  it.  If  it  were  possible  that  the 
nation  should  continue  of  opinion,  that  it  is  proper  to  persevere  in 
the  present  system,  the  natural  result  seems  to  be  this.  The  lower 
classes  of  the  agriculturists,  such  as  the  small  farmers  and  small  capi- 
talists, must  be  gradually  ruined  and  driven  out  of  their  possessions, 
and  these  men  of  course  brought  down  to  the  state  of  common  la-? 
bourers ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  will  prefer  labouring  in  some 
foreign  country,  and  not  in  this ;  and,  of  course,  we  may  expect  emigra- 
tion to  increase.  The  agriculturist  who  has  a  large  capital  will  general- 
ly persevere  while  it  lasts,  but  must  ultin^utely  be  ruined  ;  and  as  farr 
mers  then  begin  to  be  scarce,  he  and  others  must  be  bribed  to  perse- 
vere at  such  rents  as  they  choose  to  give  ;  and  the  small  proprietor  who 
pwes  debt  must  yield  up  his  lands  to  his  creditors  or  the  stock-hoider, 
and  he  also  will  probably  take  refuge  in  emigration.  The  larger  prpr 
prietoriuust  live  upon  a  restricted  incomej  \mt  the  taxes  h^  payjjwill  bq 
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*"estricted  in  the  same  proportion,  and  of  course  there  will  be  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  and  then  the  stock-holder  and 
monied  capitalist  must  begin  to  suffer.  The  stock-holder  and  the 
monied  men,  or  what  we  have  termed  the  proprietors  of  personal 
obligeraents,  will  be  under  the  necessity,  in  many  cases,  of  taking 
land  for  their  money,  and  they  also  will  feel  the  depreciation  in  their 
turn. 

The  different  classes  of  society,  by  this  means,  fall  backwards ; 
and  many  of  them  not  choosing  to  submit  to  this,  will  go  away  alto- 
gether, which  is  the  first  great  evil  to  be  suffered.  The  country  is 
left  with  two  classes  of  its  population,  the  higher  class  and  the  low- 
est labourers  ;  and  is  deprived  of  that  intelligence  and  information, 
and  industry,  which  are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  middling  class, 
and  of  course  there  is  a  population  without  superintendants  to  di- 
rect their  industry  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  perhaps,  in 
many  points  of  view,  that  can  happen  to  an  extended  society. 

The  next  great  evil  is,  the  taxes  not  being  paid,  and  of  course  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt  not  provided  for ;  and  this  evil  can  only 
be  remedied  in  one  way,  upon  the  supposition  the  present  system  is 
to  be  persevered  in,  and  that  is  by  cutting  off  part  of  the  debt. 
There  seems  to  be  no  legal  mode  of  doing  this,  which  there  might 
have  been,  had  all  the  loans  during  the  war  been  borrowed  in  a  stock 
corresponding  to  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  it  was  borrowed,  such 
as  a  5  per  cent,  stock,  a  6  per  cent,  stock,  a  7  per  cent,  stock,  &c. ; 
but,  as  it  was  principally  borrowed  in  a  3  per  cent,  stock,  there  seems 
no  mode  of  converting  such  stock  into  a  lower  rate  without  using 
compulsion,  which  is  so  much  to  be  avoided.  The  thing,  however, 
must  ultimately  be  done,  unless  the  system  is  changed,  and  the 
currency  again  depreciated. 

If  this  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  with  great  caution,  and  not  as 
formerly,  by  giving  the  banks  the  profits  of  the  extra  issues.  This 
•is  a  profit  drawn  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  public,  and  ought  to  be 
collected  for  their  behoof,  if  it  is  possible  to  devise  a  mode  of  doing 
it  properly. 

I  have  now  attempted  to  point  out  what  appears  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  persevering  in  the  present  system;  and  although  I  may 
have  committed  many  errors,  in  laying  down  principles  that  are  ge- 
nerally admitted  to  be  very  complicated,  yet  I  think  it  will  hardly  be 
disputed,  that  the  true  uiode  of  investigating  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try is  to  try,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  its  revenue,  which  has 
-hitherto  been  done  so  imperfectly,  and  thereafter  to  compare  the  rever- 
rue  with  the  expenditure  ;  and  I  may  say,  upon  this  subject,  that  there 
is  an  unpardonable  degree  of  ignorance  even  among  the  most  intelli- 
gent persons  of  the  age.  The  honourable  Member  for  AbingdoQ 
says  {6th  March  1821),  the  income  of  the  nation  is  120  millions. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  corrects  him,  and  says  it  is  200 
millions  ;  but  Mr  Curwen  next  day  says,  that,  in  the  most  flourish* 
ing  times,  the  income  was  400  millions,  but  it  is  now  restricted  tq 
30p  millions.    It  ♦is  unnepessary  to  say  there  must  be  an  error  ii| 
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some  of  these  estimates ;  and  the  whole  appear  to  me  to  be  over- 
rated. 

The  necessity  of  a  more  minute  inquiry  is,  however,  thereby  made 
apparent;  and  it  seems  almost  as  absurd  attempting  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  a  nation  without  such  information,  as  it  would  be  to  arrange 
the  affairs  of  a  private  individual  without  inquiring  into  the  produce 
of  his  income  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  necessary  expenditure  on  the 
'  other. 

What  would  your  Lordship  think  of  a  committee  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  look  into  the  affairs  of  a  great  proprietor,  if  they  began 
by  considering  whether  they  could  save  any  thing  out  of  his  expen- 
diture, before  first  inquiring  what  was  his  income  ?  They  might  pro- 
pose to  put  down  one  of  his  carriages  ;  but  his  chamberlain  might 
allege  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  without  it.  They  might  then 
propose  restricting  the  salaries  of  various  of  his  dependents  ;  and  it 
might  be  stated,  with  great  effect,  that  none  of  them  had  more  than 
the  parties  considered  absolutely  necessary  for  their  own  purposes ; 
and  it  would  be  the  most  painful  thing  to  deprive  them  of  any  part 
of  their  incomes,  and  attended  with  the  most  heart-breaking  sensa- 
tions to  such  as  were  obliged  to  see  it  carried  into  effect.  Would 
all  this  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  buffoonery  by  those  who  had 
better  information,  and  knew  that  the  interest  of  debts  due  by  the 
embarrassed  proprietor  nearly  amounted  to  his  whole  rental,  and 
that  he  must  necessarily  be  restricted  in  his  expenditure  to  the  diffe- 
rence between  his  revenue  and  the  interest  of  his  debts?  and,  if  such 
inquiry  had  been  made  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  have  saved 
much  trouble,  and  made  the  course  to  be  followed  much  more  dis- 
tinct to  all  the  parties  interested  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  have  en- 
abled the  Committee,  without  further  consideration,  to  point  out  the 
necessity  of  all  expenditure  being  struck  off  that  exceeded  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  revenue  and  interest  of  debt. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation  should  be 
conducted  differently  ;  and  if  it  is  discovered,  after  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation, that  their  income  will  not  support  their  expenditure,  it 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  their  expenditure  must  be  re- 
stricted ;  and  the  extent  of  the  reduction  must  depend  upon  the  re- 
sult of  the  comparison.  It  may  happen  to  turn  out,  that  no  economy 
could  make  the  permanent  revenue  and  the  expenditure  meet ;  and, 
in  that  case,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  curtailing  the  debt ;  and 
thereafter,  all  parties,  that  is,  landed  proprietors  and  monied  proprie- 
tors, will  be  unanimous  towards  introducing  economy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  State. 

That  the  revenue  of  this  country  is  not  equal  to  the  expenditure, 
might  perhaps  have  been  proved  without  so  much  trouble  as  I  have 
taken.  If  we  look  back  to  the  produce  of  the  taxes  in  the  year 
1797,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  commence  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency  by  introducing  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  sum  then  levied  was  20,054', 650/. ;  but  it  now  a- 
mounts  to  GO  millions ;  and,  of  course,  the  difference  is  89;34r5,350^; 
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feut,  at  the  time  the  taxes  only  amounted  to  the  above  sum  of 
20,654,650/^  it  was  found  not  only  impracticable  to  increase  them, 
but  even  to  levy  them  ;  and  now  it  is  expected,  upon  returning  to  a 
coin  currency,  that  we  are  to  levy  60  millions  out  of  our  revenue ; 
and,  of  course,  this  can  only  be  upon  the  assumption  that  our 
revenue  has  increased  in  a  proportionate  ratio  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
must  have  been  nearly  tripled  from  that  period ;  a  proposition 
only  necessary  to  be  stated  to  have  its  fallacy  detected.  The  in-j- 
crease  of  our  population  may  be  stated  at  one- third;  and,  of  course, 
the  revenue  should  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio  ;  and  if  taxes 
were  in  proportion  to  the  revenue,  the  taxes  should  now  be  28  mil- 
lions instead  of  60  millions. 

This  view  of  the  matter  should  be  sufficient  to  point  out  to  any 
one  the  vanity  of  expecting  to  levy  so  large  a  tax  now,  out  of  an 
income  brought  down  to  a  coin  currency,  when  so  small  a  proportion 
of  these  taxes,  cornparatively  speaking,  could  not  be  levied  out  of  the 
income  of  the  country  in  the  year  1797,  and  during  the  period  of  a 
war  which  certainly,  at  one  time,  tended  to  increase  the  revenue,  by 
means  of  what  we  have  called  the  rents  of  commerce.  The  extra 
or  surplus  profit  upon  commerce  may  be  acquired  through  the  su- 
perior industry  and  ingenuity  of  one  nation  over  others ;  but  they 
may  be  also  acquired  by  having  the  power  of  preventing  other  na- 
tions from  carrying  their  goods  to  the  same  market,  and  thus  having 
the  monopoly  of  certain  markets.  The  peace  has  certainly  done 
away  these  monopolies,  and  may  thereby  have  deprived  us  of  part  of 
these  rents  of  commerce.  The  same  ev.ent  may  have  also  brought 
into  action  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  nations  that,  during  the 
war,  had  no  chance  of  competing  with  us,  and  by  that  means  may 
have  still  farther  reduced  these  rents  of  commerce  ;  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  traffic  of  the  country,  in  place  now  of  affording  a  tax* 
able  income,  may  not  be  afflarding  more  than  the  ordinary  remunera- 
tion of  labour  ;  and,  of  course,  no  part  of  the  taxes  are  falling  upon 
the  revenue  derived  from  trade. 

It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  give  up  entirely  the  complicated 
system  of  levying  taxes  upon  all  the  various  consumable  commodi- 
ties, and  put  the  tax  at  once  upon  the  produce  of  lands  and  mines, 
where  it  ultimately  falls.  This  would  be  relieving  all  commercial 
income  from  tax  ;  and  thereby  the  merchant  might,  at  intervals,  reap 
the  whole  benefit  of  the  rents  of  commerce ;  but  we  have  shown 
that,  in  general,  such  an  advantage  does  not  continue  long,  and  that 
these  are  constantly  fluctuating,  sometimes  existing  and  sometimes 
dying  away  ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  they  are  not  possess- 
ed of  that  permanent  quality  to  become  a  proper  subject  of  tax:a- 
fion.  The  other  proprietors  of  capital  stock  would  not  suffer  so 
much  as  may  be  imagined  by  such  an  arrangement,  because  they 
would  get  all  the  articles  of  consumption  cheaper. 

It  would  be  very  alarming  at  first,  no  doubt.  The  proportion  of 
income  to  be  taken  would  be  so  enormous,  that  it  would  alarm 
all  the  proprietors  of  capital  stock;  but  the  consequence  would  be. 
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that  10/.  TTould  -go  further  in  the  purchase  of  commotHties  thm 
JOO/.  does  now  ;  and  although  their  incomes  would  be  much  re- 
stricted, they  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  gainers,  by  getting  quit  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  expense  in  levying  taxes,  and  many  of  the 
restraints  upon  trade,  which  would  occasion  a  greater  competition 
in  the  market ;  and  of  course,  the  price  of  goods,  independent  of 
the  taxes  upon  them,  would  be  cheaper ;  and,  in  place  of  that 
complicated  system  almost  beyond  the  knowledge  of  man,  our  reve- 
nue laws  might  be  brought  within  a  reasonable  compass. 

Whatever  may  be  done  as  to  a  more  liberal  system  of  trade,  the 
first  great  object  for  your  Lordship's  consideration  is  the  question,  as 
to  the  possibility  of  persevering  in  the  present  system.  I  have  tried 
to  point  out  that  it  is  impossible  ;  and  if  your  Lordship  can  be  con- 
vinced of  it,  you  will,  of  course,  adopt  the  necessary  means  to  re- 
lieve the  country  ;  and,-  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  it  is  most  desirable 
to  remove  it  before  it  comes  to  the  worst,  as,  in  many  cases,  the  pro- 
per opportunity  being  lost,  another  may  not  be  found. 

Before  concluding,  I  may  remark,  that  the  high  price  of  Govern* 
ttient  stock,  and  the  consequent  low  rate  of  interest,  is  no  indication 
of  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  but  the  contrary.  The  high  price  of 
stock  arises  solely  from  the  proprietors  of  capital  (or  rather  the  re- 
presentative of  capital),  not  having  the  means  of  employing  it,  by 
lending  it  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce,  or  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  and  thereby  obliged  to  purchase  the  personal  o- 
bligements  of  Government,  which  entitle  them  to  a  certain  annuity 
out  of  the  rent  of  land,  &c. ;  and  the  low  rate  of  interest  arises  from 
the  competition  in  the  market  by  those  who  are  possessed  of  perso- 
nal obligements  or  stock,  or  the  representative  of  stock,  competing 
with  each  other,  so  to  dispose  of  these  obligements,  that  they  may 
have  a  real  revenue  attached  to  them.  If  we  are  to  persevere  in  a 
coin  currency,  and  the  value  of  commodities  to  fall  down  to  that  le- 
vel which  such  an  event  will  cause,  then  the  personal  obligements 
or  debts  of  the  community  will  far  exceed  the  capital  stock,  and  ul- 
timately, a  part  of  these  debts  must  be  cut  off;  but,  during  the  pro- 
gress, to  that  period  when  the  capital  stock  and  debt  are  approximating 
to  meet  each  other  in  amount,  the  competition  for  good  securities  will 
cause  the  lenders  gradually  to  reduce  the  interest.  When  the  value 
of  these  personal  debts  falls  down  to  the  value  of  the  capital  stock, 
then  the  interest  of  money  will  again  rise  to  its  natural  level,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  But  I  have  already  detained  your  Lordship  too 
long,  and  will  not  trouble  you  at  present  with  any  further  discussioft 
upon  this  subject. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
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